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FOREWORD 


This pamphlet grows out of a presentation made 
by Elizabeth Watson at a conference on Clearness 
for Marriage sponsored by the Family Relations 
Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in Octo¬ 
ber, 1980. There was enthusiastic response to 
Elizabeth Watson's remarks, and requests were re¬ 
ceived for copies of her talk. The Family Rela¬ 
tions Committee felt that making it available to 
a wider audience would be a service to couples, 
to Overseers, and to other Friends. 

In addition, this booklet serves as a companion 
to one already produced in 1 98 1 entitled, " In the 
Presence of God and These Our Friends ..." — 

Quaker Marriage , which is also available from the 
Family Relations Committee, Friends Center, 1515 
Cherry Street, Philadelphia, PA 19102. 

The Family Relations Committee has a number of 
counselors available to Monthly Meetings and to 
individuals and couples. The counselors are pre¬ 
pared to offer either pre-marital counseling with 
couples intending marriage, or counseling with 
couples within their first years of marriage. The 
Committee is also prepared to conduct training 
sessions for members of Clearness Committees in 
Monthly Meetings when that seems desirable. 

Information regarding the counseling service 
can be obtained by calling the central office 
counselor at (215) 988-0140, or by referring to 
the advertisement carried in issues of the Friends 
Journal . 


©1984 Elizabeth Watson 



CLEARNESS FOR MARRIAGE 


The role of Clearness Committees for Marriage 
has evolved and changed during the history of the 
Religious Society of Friends. In the old Disci¬ 
plines the main purpose seemed to be to make sure 
that there were no previous entangling alliances 
and that both sets of parents gave their consent. 
In the last century Meetings were concerned lest 
people marry out of Meeting—marry some Methodist 
or Presbyterian, or worst of all, some other var¬ 
iety of Quaker. Recently I have been on several 
Committees on Clearness for Membership and found 
the applicants to be the great grandchildren of 
such disowned persons. The applicants were proud 
of their distant Quaker heritage and at the same 
time proud of the courage of the ancestor who had 
flouted the narrowness of Friends at that time. 

When I first began serving on Clearness Com¬ 
mittees some forty years ago, we seemed princi¬ 
pally concerned that the couple had sufficient 
sex education. Building a library of appropriate 
books on the subject was one of our main activi¬ 
ties. Nowadays most couples who apply to be 
married under our care could probably teach the 
older members of the Clearness Committee a thing 
or two. Today we have a much more complex, chal¬ 
lenging, rewarding task emerging. We are called 
to help the couple think through and envision 
what is involved in building a lasting and ful¬ 
filling relationship. 

The evolution of the committee's function, from 
the old days when we dispensed sex information 
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and checked on possible divorces to the present 
day, has been rough and stormy, often unrewarding 
for both the couple and the committee. We simply 
did not speak the same language. An enormous gulf 
seemed to separate us. The name of that gulf is 
"the generation gap," and if we are now to be 
adequate in our role, we need to understand how 
the gap came about and how it is being bridged. 

I offer here my own theory. As a parent of 
four children and four foster daughters, three of 
whom came from another country, and as one who 
has lived the last eight years on a college cam¬ 
pus, I have been concerned to try to understand, 
to see things as they see them, to "walk in their 
shoes," 

I believe that August 6, 19^5 was the great 
watershed of history. The whole face of the world 
was changed that day. Those of us who grew up 
before Hiroshima were the heirs of the myth of 
eternal progress. We believed that the world was 
evolving, that the thrust of evolution was onward 
and upward, and that there was always hope that 
this war, whichever one we were currently in, 
would make the world safe for democracy. It is 
still hard for us to accept the monstrous evil in 
the world, and harder still for us to accept that 
it is in us: in our country, and in ourselves. 

Those who grew up after Hiroshima have no such 
illusions. At a gut level they know we may des¬ 
troy ourselves and our planet and that enormous 
multi-national forces "run the world," as it were, 
putting profit before human welfare, and stopping 
at nothing to gain their ends. Some young people, 
seeing no meaning or hope in life, turn to sex or 
drugs or cults to blot out the reality. But 
others see that nothing short of a complete revo¬ 
lution of our way of life can bring about a just 
and peaceful world. 

Since Hiroshima, those of us concerned with 
students and other young people have been frustra¬ 
ted, first by the apathy of the Fifties, and then 
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by the rebellions of the Sixties, The Seventies, 
however, have seen the emergence of a growing 
number of young people who are neither apathetic 
nor rebellious. They are, rather, utterly honest 
in confronting the evil of the world, concerned 
about what happens to the earth and its inhabi¬ 
tants, and trying to live as if the just and 
peaceful world were already here. Jesus said, 

"The Kingdom of God is already in your midst." 

They wouldn't put it in terms of a Kingdom, being 
believers in grassroots democracy, but they hear 
what he is saying. The Society of Friends Is 
fortunate to have a large number of such young 
people in it today. 

The generation gap is being bridged, and more 
often than not the bridges are being built by 
those on the younger side. All across the country 
high school young people are saying to their 
Yearly Meetings, "We want to be part of the adult 
workshops and worship-sharing groups." Young 
people are seeking the wisdom of older ones on a 
variety of matters, including clearness for mar¬ 
riage. 

Marriage has been in rough times in the 
last quarter century. Many who looked at the 
state of the world saw no reason to plan for a 
long future, and often saw no reason to bring 
children into the world. They certainly saw no 
valid reasons for committing themselves perman¬ 
ently before God and state to a relationship that 
might not endure, however intense it might be at 
the moment. 

That too is changing. Five years ago a group 
of young women to whom I said I had found marriage 
a liberating experience responded, "You've got to 
be kidding." Today some of them are getting mar¬ 
ried. Five years ago a young woman said to a 
friend planning to be married, "Now why on earth 
would you want to do that?" This past summer I 
attended her own wedding here in Philadelphia, 
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This past spring George and I served on three 
clearness committees in our little Meeting on the 
campus of Friends World College. In each case it 
was former students who had attended Meeting while 
in school. In each case they had been living to¬ 
gether for some time and now wanted to make a 
more permanent commitment. All lived at some 
distance and made quite an effort to get to Long 
Island to meet with us. They really wanted the 
experience of working with the committee. 

Young people now want something much more than 
legal clearance or sex education. They see- mar¬ 
riage under the care of a Meeting, not as the 
beginning of a relationship, but as the outward 
recognition of a union that has already reached 
some permanence and maturity. They want to know 
how to make it lasting and fulfilling. Are we 
equal to what they want from us? We will not be 
if we cannot lay aside our judgmental feelings 
that right and wrong are matters of rules that are 
broken or kept. They feel that no words of church 
or state can make holy a relationship that is not 
already based on mutual caring. Caring is what 
matters most to them: caring what happens to your 
partner, to yourself, to your children, to your 
friends and family, to human beings, to the earth. 
Caring determines whether a relationship is right 
or wrong. Can we hear what they are saying and 
asking, and not judge them adversely because their 
life style is different? 

We need to make our Clearness Committees rele¬ 
vant to their needs. We might first look at the 
composition of our committees. Are there any young 
people on them? Have we included divorced or sep¬ 
arated people, who can often ask the hard questions 
they wish they had considered before marriage? The 
couple may have people they feel especially close 
to that they would like included. A Meeting ought 
to have a core of people concerned about the clear¬ 
ness for marriage process, whose competence will 
grow with experience. From this core, people can 
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be drawn for specific occasions, and to it other 
appropriate people added. The core group should 
record what happened afterwards and assess how it 
went and how they might do it differently the 
next time. 

The setting of the meeting is important. The 
place should be inviting and the time uncrowded, 
if possible. A potluck supper shared can produce 
a warm atmosphere where committee members talk 
informally and anecdotally about their own wed¬ 
dings and marriages. Then with the meal over , 
everyone can adjourn to the living room, perhaps 
around a fireplace, and the more serious business 
can be addressed naturally. 

I have yet to find a couple that does not love 
to share the story of how they met. This is often 
a good opening. A committee might also begin by 
asking the couple about their own families and 
their childhoods. People bring to marriage not 
only what they are now, but all that went into 
making the present person. Clues of potential 
strengths or problems can be picked up from the 
couple's past separate experience. The obvious 
differences in background should be discussed. 

Some differences add spice to life. Every good 
marriage has some adjustments. I am a night per¬ 
son and George is a day person. I am always cold, 
and he is always too hot. Sharing the same bed 
and daily schedule has often been frustrating, 
but working through these problems has strength¬ 
ened our relationship and provided a neverending 
source of loving teasing. 

Some differences can divide and make for lastinq 
friction, especially if they are in the area of 
values. Politics and religion are two such areas 
where deeply held convictions can collide and 
cause trouble. I do not want to suggest that in¬ 
terfaith marriages cannot work, for obviously 
many of them do, but it takes some working through 
ahead of time, and as the years go on and the 
children come, to make it work. 
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An important area to think through in advance 
with a couple is their respective roles. Who 
will be the major breadwinner or will they both 
share that jointly? Who wil1 be responsible for 
meals, cleaning, and laundry? If one is offered 
a job in another city, whose career takes prec¬ 
edence? Will they have separate or joint bank 
accounts? Who will pay for what major expendi¬ 
tures? Do they plan to have children? Who will 
care for them? 

What happens if a committee concludes that a 
couple should not marry? I was Clerk of such a 
committee once, and I can vouch for the pain in¬ 
volved, The Meeting and the couple found it hard 
to accept our decision and the couple were mar¬ 
ried. Six months later the marriage terminated. 
The young man sought me out and said, "You were 
right. We never should have married. I wish I 
had listened to you." Perhaps now I could cope 
with such a situation with more finesse. I still 
think we were right to ask the difficult question 
that hurt. 

Some marriages, however, that seemed inappro¬ 
priate and inauspicious when they took place have 
proved to be good, strong, lasting ones, A Meet¬ 
ing may well want to take a chance and then make 
considerable effort to be supportive. A commit¬ 
tee might suggest that a couple wait, or talk to 
other people. Philadelphia Yearly Meeting is 
fortunate to have the Counseling Service of the 
Family Relations Committee to which couples may 
be referred, and which a committee may want to 
consult on some problematic prospective marriages. 

One of the most important things a clearness 
committee can do is to help the couple think 
through the promises they will make in the wedding. 
After thinking it over, some elect to say the 
traditional vows, which are beautiful and meaning¬ 
ful. Others want to put their promises in their 
own words. Thinking through and setting these 
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down is a meaningful part of preparing to be mar¬ 
ried. A committee may need to help people find 
the right words to say what they mean and should 
keep a file of vows. Reading what others have 
promised often helps clarify how to say what they 
want to say gracefully and honestly. 

The committee's responsibility should not end 
with the wedding. Our foster daughter Jamie was 
married under the care of our Lloyd Harbor Meet¬ 
ing on Long Island. At the end of the first year 
she and David came back to the clearness committee 
and talked over with them how the first year had 
gone. It was a rich experience for all involved. 
We need to take more seriously the implication of 
marriage "under the care of" a Meeting. We can 
try to walk the fine line between being nosey and 
being supportive. Anniversaries, graduations, 
new homes, births can all be occasions for getting 
back in touch with a couple and perhaps planning 
some Meeting celebration with them. 

The concept of clearness can be broadened to 
cover other times married couples need clarity. 

At 57th Street Meeting in Chicago some couples 
whose marriages were having difficulties asked 
for clearness committees. As it evolved, they 
asked the Clerk of Ministry and Counsel to set up 
such a committee. They had the right to suggest 
people they wanted on it, and likewise to be hon¬ 
est about people they did not want. The role of 
the committee was generally defined as "supportive 
listening." All that went on was, of course, 
kept in strict confidence. Sometimes it was pos¬ 
sible to ask questions that could bring out and 
clarify the difficulties. I remember once asking 
a couple how they had come together in the first 
place since they seemed to see so little positive 
in one another. In recounting and reliving the 
experience of coming together the dam seemed to 
break and they could once again see each other 
whole. They went on to work out their problems. 

Sometimes clearness was reached that it was 
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necessary to separate or to terminate the marriage. 
The concern then became to do it with the least 
hurt and pain, particularly to children. Commit¬ 
tee members could then play a role in keeping the 
Meeting from taking sides. Each partner in a dis¬ 
solving relationship needs love and support and 
the feeling that the Meeting is still his or her 
religious home. Later they may need to find sep¬ 
arate Meeting homes, but I have known couples who 
both remained active in the same Meeting, with 
respect and friendship growing between them and 
hurt and bitterness subsiding. Sometimes real 
bonds of friendship can grow when a couple are no 
longer struggling with the daily irritations and 
nitty-gritty problems that divided them. 

The Clerk of our former Meeting on Long Island 
teaches at the State University at Stony Brook and 
is a specialist in divorce counseling. We were 
able to refer to him a young couple, not Friends, 
who needed help. Both worked for the College in 
responsible positions. We did not want to lose 
either of them, nor did they want to leave their 
jobs. Working with an outside counselor enabled 
them to iron out all the details of the separation 
fairly. Both remained in their jobs and gradually 
found they could work together when necessary 
without too much strain and pain. It seemed like 
a miracle to all of us who loved them both and 
wished them both well. Meetings could perform a 
great service in these troubled days if they could 
make available some process for clearness for sep¬ 
aration or divorce analagous to that for marriage. 

Meetings should also find ways to be supportive 
of couples who live together in love, whether leg¬ 
ally or not, and this includes couples of the same 
sex as well as those of different sexes. Friends, 
especially members of Clearness Committees, should 
read or re-read the landmark publication of Brit¬ 
ish Friends entitled Toward A Quaker View of Sex, 
first published in 1963, but still valid and wise. 
As it points out, "Surely it is the nature and 
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quality of a relationship that matters; one must 
not judge it by its outward appearance, but by its 
inner worth." 

Finally, perhaps the most important thing mem¬ 
bers of Clearness Committees can do is to "let 
their lives speak." If we are interesting, con¬ 
cerned, caring, open-minded, whole people, if our 
marriages are loving and supportive, we become 
role models of a rewarding relationship. Our ex¬ 
amples are inviting and encouraging to those em¬ 
barking on the adventure. 

Customarily we wish those getting married a 
lifetime of happiness together, but few lives are 
full of joy. Sorrow and pain come to all of us. 
Problems can divide us, or we can grow together 
through them. Facing economic reverses, disas¬ 
ters, serious illness, and death honestly and 
supportively can strengthen a relationship. Much 
of life consists, however, of going on day after 
day, without making much visible progress, doing 
our work as faithfully as we can with no special 
reward or recognition. Our mate's understanding 
of the need for encouragement, of a break some¬ 
times in the form of a special treat or gift or 
night out, can make an enormous difference. If, 
however, we expect our mates to support us in 
idleness, or carry a disproportionate share of 
the load, or smooth out all our difficulties and 
shield us from disaster, we are doomed to disap¬ 
pointment. No marriage can grow into wholeness 
unless both work at it with mutual forbearance, 
trust, and caring. If we can help a couple see 
something of this beforehand, we wi11 fulfill 
part of our role of providing clearness. 

We can wish young people joy together, but we 
should also wish them courage, patience, and a 
sense of humor. It takes all three to make a 
good marriage. We can also tell them hew import¬ 
ant it is to keep talking and listening to one 
another and not to let things get bottled up in¬ 
side unresolved. 
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During our first year together George and I 
read together Eve Curie's beautiful biography of 
her mother. We were both haunted by the fact that 
the day Pierre Curie was killed was one of the 
rare times he and Marie had parted in irritation. 
Was it this that caused him to step out carelessly 
and blindly in front of the carriage than ran him 
down? Marie Curie never got over the fact that 
two people who loved each other so deeply were 
denied the reconciliation at the end of the day. 

We promised each other we would never part in 
anger and that we would work to keep the channels 
of communication open. 

It takes work to make a good marriage, but few 
things in life offer as many rewards. 


-- October k , 1 98 O 



THE PROTECTION OF SOLITUDE 

As I have said, I think Clearness Committees 
for Marriage have today the challenging task of 
helping couples think through and envision what 
is involved in building a lasting, fulfilling 
relationship. I would like to present here a 
possible blueprint for such a marriage. 

There was one universally loved and widely 
quoted little book that nurtured the generation 
in which I grew up. It was Kahlil Gibran's The 
Prophet. Many of us used parts of it in the 
marriage services we wrote. Many of us quoted 
these words from the passage on Love: 

To wake at dawn with a winged heart and 
give thanks for another day of loving; 

To rest at the noon hour and meditate 
love's ecstasy; 

To return home at eventide with gratitude; 

And then to sleep with a prayer for the 
beloved in your heart and a song of 
praise on your lips. 

Few of us were drawn to the next page, which 
dealt with marriage, and few of us incorporated 
these words into our marriage ceremonies: 

Let there be spaces in your togetherness, 

And let the winds of heaven dance 
between you. 

Love one another, but make not a bond 
of love: 

Rather let it be a moving sea between 
the shores of your souls. 
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Fill each other's cup but drink not 
from one cup... 

Sing and dance together and be joyous, 
but let each of you be alone. 

Even as the strings of a lute are alone 
although they quiver with the same 
ijiusic. 

Give your hearts, but not into each other's 
keeping. 

For only the hand of Life can contain 
your hearts. 

Over the years I have come to see the hard 
wisdom contained in the second passage. When we 
were young, togetherness was what we wanted. It 
takes experience to learn that too much together¬ 
ness can wreck a relationship unless there are 
"spaces" in it. I've given many copies of Gibran's 
little book to people In love. 

These days, I more often choose Rainer Maria 
Rilke's Letters to A Young Poet . Usually I mark 
pr call attention to these words from the Seventh 
Letter: 

...some day there will be girls and women 
whose name will no longer signify merely an 
opposite of the masculine, but something in 
itself, something that makes one think, not 
of any complement and limit, but only of 
life and existence: the feminine human being. 

This advance will (at first much against 
the will of the outstripped men) change the 
love-experience, which is now full of error, 
will alter it from the ground up, reshape it 
into a relation that is meant to be of one 
human being to another, no longer of man to 
woman. And this more human love (that will 
fulfill itself, infinitely considerate and 
gentle, and kind and clear in binding and 
releasing) will resemble that which we are 
preparing with struggle and toil, the love 
that consists in this, that two solitudes 
protect and touch and salute each other. 
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Rilke wrote that letter in Rome, on May 14th, 

1904! 

Many young people today are hearing what Gib¬ 
ran and Rilke said years ago. They want our wis¬ 
dom and experience to help them think it through 
and realize it in their lives together. 

I want to lift out those final words of Rilke's 
Letter and look at them more closely: 

...the love that consists in this, that 

two solitudes protect, and touch, and 

salute each other. 

I have sometimes suggested to young people 
that they consider the protection of one another's 
solitude as part of the commitment they make. By 
that I mean the protection of the right of each 
one to enough space and time to grow into the 
person he or she was meant to be. 

During our eight years at Friends World Col lege 
we lived on campus, in a goldfish bowl, as it 
were. The protection of solitude became a prime 
necessity. It meant George's protecting me from 
the necessity to put on teas for visiting digni¬ 
taries, so I could have long hours to work on my 
book and other writing. It meant that when George 
came home, tired from a long day at the office 
across the grass, I answered the phone in the 
evening and took messages, or talked to the dis¬ 
gruntled student who came to the door. Without 
solitude he could not function very well the next 
day. 

But I am thinking of it in the larger sense, 
as well as in the daily, nitty-gritty sense. The 
greatest gift of love one person can give another 
is the right to grow into wholeness, enough time 
and space and energy to realize some measure of 
that person's potential. When energy does not 
have to be squandered in protecting a self that 
is hurting and frustrated, it can be given to 
building a relationship and supporting the other 
person. 
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Too much togetherness can mean there is nothing 
to feed a relationship so that it continues to 
grow. Two people growing into individual wholes 
seldom run out of things to talk about. They are 
both interesting people. Boredom is not likely 
to erode their relationship. 

Some young people have responded to this idea. 
Most of the young women are already engaged in 
interesting, creative work, frequently bringing 
in more income than the men they love. Most of 
the men are committed to seeing that their mates 
have scope to pursue their work. New patterns of 
family relationships are emerging. We have two 
daughters who are at the moment the primary wage 
earners in their families. In some marriages 
each partner works half time, or they hold a job 
jointly. (They need to guard their solitude in 
such jobs, lest they both work full time for half 
pay, especially if they work for Quaker or other 
good causes.) 

Rilke also speaks of two solitudes "touching" 
one another. This implies a closeness, a nur¬ 
turing, a rejoicing in each other's physical 
nearness that is one of the hallmarks of a good 
marriage. I am old fashioned enough to think that 
promiscuousness is not an aid to a happy marriage. 
I find that most couples who live together with¬ 
out being married are committed to each other, at 
least for the duration of the relationship. "So 
long as we both shall love" has often replaced 
"so long as we both shall live." 

I wish to distinguish between friendships, 
often deep, creative, meaningful with others than 
one's spouse, and the relationship implied in two 
solitudes "touching" one another. I think there 
is an intimacy reserved for one alone. Indeed, a 
happy marriage or commitment can free people to 
make deep friendships across sexual lines without 
sex being part of it. I think of some of the men 
with whom and for whom I have worked closely and 
with mutual joy, but yet the relationship did not 
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touch the core of my marriage. 

Freeing relations between men and women from 
the Playboy mentality is one of the gains I think 
we are destined to make. Men and women both need 
to be liberated to see co-workers and friends as 
whole human beings, not sex symbols, so that gen¬ 
uine friendships and working relationships can 
develop. Women's liberation will ultimately mean 
human liberation. 

Finally, Rilke says that two sol i tudes "sal ute" 
each other. They recognize and answer "that of 
God" in one another. They see their partners as 
"thou" and not "it," and true dialogue takes 
place. When we stop seeing our partners as means 
to our ends, but rather as people whose uniqueness 
is to be cherished and given freedom to grow, 
marriage will become contagiously inviting. 

Sometimes I give to young lovers another book 
that draws on Rilke, by John J.L. Mood, called 
Rilke on Love and Ot her Difficulties . It is not 
for everyone, for not everyone is into poetry, or 
into Rilke if they are. It takes work and time 
to understand and appreciate Rilke. This book 
quotes from Letters to A Young Poet but a Iso draws 
on other material and - spells out in more detail 
Rilke's ideas of love relationships. Mood has 
translated things I have not found elsewhere in 
English, including some explicitly erotic poetry, 
which is beautiful. Some other passages are rel¬ 
evant to what I have been saying: 

I hold this to be the highest task of a 
bond between two people: that each should 
stand guard over the solitude of the 
other. For, if it lies in the nature of 
indifference and of the crowd to recognize 
no solitude, then love and friendship are 
there for the purpose of continually pro¬ 
viding the opportunity for solitude. And 
only those are the true sharings which 
rhythmically interrupt periods of deep 
isol at ion. 
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But, once the realization is accepted that 
even between the closest human beings in¬ 
finite distances continue to exist, a won¬ 
derful living side by side can grow up, if 
they succeed in loving the distance between 
them which makes it possible for each to 
see the other whole and against a wide sky. 

To take love seriously and to bear and to 
learn it like a task, this it is what young 
people need. Like so much else, people have 
also misunderstood the place of love in 
life, they have made it into play and 
pleasure because they thought that play 
and pleasure were more blissful than work; 
but there is nothing happier than work, 
and love, just because it is the extreme 
happiness, can be nothing else but work. 

So whoever loves must try to act as if they 
had a great work: they must be much alone 
and go into themselves and collect them¬ 
selves and hold fast to themselves; they 
must work, must become something! 

For believe me, the more one is, the richer 
is all that one experiences. And whoever 
wants to have a deep love must collect and 
save for it and gather honey. 

Marriage has been through rough times the last 
quarter century. Will marriage survive as an 
institution? I believe it will not only survive 
but be stronger and better and more inviting. We 
have only begun to glimpse what a "union of equal 
comrades" might be 1 ike. 

I see a new generation coming who are entering 
marriage already with some measure of wholeness 
and committed to helping one another continue to 
grow. We can offer them our love, our support, 
our wisdom out of experience. Such people are 
truly the last, best hope of earth. Freed from 
the egocentric frustrations that arise from not 
being fulfilled, and with a creative marriage and 
supportive community of friends, this generation 
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can, and many of them already have, set out to 
bring in the new society where justice and peace 
and right sharing of the world's resources will 
finally fulfill the age-long dream of a peaceable 
commonwealth. 

I salute them: 


"0 brave new world 
That has such people in f t." 

— Elizabeth Watson 
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